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the nations that we wish to win to this principle. Do not 
try to bring the Germans to these principles when they 
feel that you are unfair in dealing with them ; do not go 
to Frenchmen if they have a sense that you are unjust in 
dealing with them. I plead, therefore, for a more just 
appreciation of the ideals of nations. Educators and 
ministers have a great deal to do in this direction, but 
there is another class of men who have also a work to do. 
I have been educated along the line of prejudice against 
lawyers, and yet of late years I have come to have a grow- 
ing respect for the profession of the law. I like to be by 
the side of a great artist who can interpret to me the 
beauties of nature and make them visible to me. When 
I heard the presentation of the question by the Chair 
yesterday morning it seemed to me so perfect that it was 
in the world of justice what the Venus of Milo is in the 
world of beauty. The artist is our teacher in the appre- 
hension and interpretation of the beautiful ; I think that 
these lawyers, who have done so much already in this 
direction, must so educate us as to deepen our sense of 
justice. 

The man who is to me the embodiment of the new men 
of France, the men made by the Republic, the men who 
have been brought up in the school of freedom and reason, 
is Mousieur Hanotaux. No man has been more abused 
in later days than he has ; but I believe that if there is a 
man who has dealt with the Eastern question in a noble 
way, it has been this gentleman. Again and again he 
has said in the French parliament: "War settles 
nothing." The war between France and Germany settled 
nothing, and to-day France and Germany are much farther 
apart than they were before that war. That war did us 
some good ; like all events in this life, it had some con- 
sequences where evil was overruled for good ; but it has 
been one of the most regrettable events of modern history. 
I believe that my countrymen to-day are ready to accept 
this great idea ; you only need to present it to them. 
Monsieur Passy, a man admired and respected in France, 
has done a great deal. I should like to see a man like 
him at some of your future Conferences, to tell of the 
work he and others have done in France along this line. 
France is ready for action in this direction. 



ADDRESS OF REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

Good Friends, — From the core of my heart I am in the 
most intense sympathy with the glorious movement for 
which you are here assembled. The only war in our own 
country that I ever believed in and ever prayed for was 
that civil conflict which was the termination of a state of 
war that had existed for a century between two races. 
It is a cheering fact that the two most conspicuous war- 
riors in that conflict have furnished two mottoes that 
might be inscribed on the walls of this arbitration Confer- 
ence. General Grant's "Let us have peace" has gone 
all over the land ; and his illustrious colleague Sherman 
has packed into three words the most tremendous argu- 
ment on our side ever uttered in our land when, in a pub- 
lic speech, he said, " War is hell." 

I hope you have not been in the slightest degree dis- 
concerted by recent events at Washington. I interpret 
those events to be full of inspiring encouragement. 
There is always a .jingo spirit that is ready to indulge in 
bluster and menace. Then there are the jinglers, who 
rattle free silver in our faces, and who perhaps thought it 



was a good time to give an affront to John Bull, as the 
great gold-bug of Europe. And perhaps some men 
looked askance over the left shoulder for the Irish vote. 
Then, too, let us confess, those of us who have the warm- 
est affection for old England, that the present Tory gov- 
ernment had been doing some very exasperating things 
(or not doing things) in reference to massacred Armenia 
and the "crowned assassin" on the throne of Turkey. 
It is very probable that if our arbitration treaty had been 
made with France or Belgium, or perhaps Germany, it 
might have gone through with scarcely a ripple of oppo- 
sition. But notwithstanding these accidental and inci- 
dental difficulties in the way, remember that a great ma- 
jority is recorded for the principle of arbitration. And 
if senators were weighed instead of being counted, there 
are on our side more than two-thirds in moral and intel- 
lectual avoirdupois. 

So, good friends, let us thank God and take courage. 
The history of our country gives many illustrations in 
favor of peaceful adjustment. Why, I remember, away 
back in my college days, how the air was full of the cry, 
"Fifty-four forty or fight!" over Oregon and the Maine 
boundary ; but it was all settled by the memorable Ash- 
burton treaty. It was my fortune to be in London in 
July, 1872, at the time of the intensest excitement over 
the "Alabama" difficulty. The Geneva court was in 
session, but the reports were adverse, and there was 
great fear that this would fail and that there might be a 
conflict. Happening to speak in Exeter Hall at an anni- 
versary meeting, I uttered some very strong sentiments 
with regard to the beat of the American heart for peace. 
I was invited to go and see Mr. Gladstone, then Prime 
Minister. I had a most interesting conversation with 
that greatest of all men now on the globe. He had many 
questions to ask me about Mr. Sumner's singular posi- 
tion in reference to the Alabama claims, which I was very 
glad to explain to him by some account of Mr. Sumner's 
idiosyncrasies. He invited me to breakfast with him 
next morning. During the breakfast a package of des- 
patches was laid by his plate. He went on telling stories 
and talking until breakfast was over, then went to one 
corner of his drawing-room and read them. Then he 
motioned me to come up, and said, "Doctor, there is 
good news from Geneva. Everything is going right." 
And, taking me by the hand, he said, "I do not profess 
to read or interpret the oracles of Providence ; but there 
is no earthly power can now prevent an honorable peace 
between your country and mine." (Applause.) Among 
the pleasant incidents of a long life, I count it one of the 
first to have been with that colossal Christian statesman 
and lover of his kind when the great load was lifted from 
his mind of threatened conflict with our beloved country. 
Dear friends, we are not fighting a losing battle. I 
want every one of you to go home more than ever conse- 
crated to a holy war against that Moloch that lifts its 
hideous form against the daylight of God's opening twen- 
tieth century. Let us go home with new faith and new 
courage. The American conscience is for arbitration to- 
day. The conscience of Great Britain is for arbitration 
to-day. The conscience of Christendom is for arbitra- 
tion today. With reverence be it said, Almighty God 
on his throne is for arbitration. And if God be for us, 
who can be against us ? Oh, it is a pleasant thing for 
me, though I have not been able to hear a word that you 
have uttered to look into your faces and feel, as it were, 
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the beat of your hearts for this great holy cause of peace 
and goodwill, for the adjustment of all controversies by 
justice and not by the reckless and wretched arbitrament 
of the sword. Thank God, good friends, that he has 
counted you worthy to take part in this sublime enter- 
prise ! 

Let me say, as I close, that every great moral enterprise 
for the advancement of humanity and the glory of God 
always has its dark night of adversity, and the little boat 
that holds the destinies of humanity often seems to be 
well-nigh swamped by the midnight tempests of popular 
clamor. But the Prince of Peace is seen treading on the 
billows, saying unto us, "It is I, be of good cheer." 
And when the Prince of Peace sets foot in the boat, there 
is a great calm, and the boat is soon at the desired 
haven. God bless you in your work ! You will always 
be thankful you bore a part in the Arbitration Confer- 
ence ; for, as sure as that the sun shall not slumber behind 
Sky Top, forgetful of the voice of the morning, our 
triumph will come. Though perhaps some good gray 
heads that all men know and love may be bowed before 
that day shall break, it will come, it will come, it will 
come ! And oh, honored and beloved leader of your 
countrymen in the cause of right, you and I may see it 
from the celestial battlements, and hear the shout of 
"Peace on earth, goodwill to men !" 

" For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
t To falter would be sin." 



ADDRESS OF DR. JOHN B. CLARK. 

Mr. President, — There will be, at some time, an assured 
peace on the earth, and it will come through tribunals of 
international arbitration ; so much we are not disposed 
to question. These courts will perhaps have plenary 
power and a wide jurisdiction. Yet courts of a more 
modest character may be better adapted to our present 
needs. They may be not merely more practicable and 
more attainable, but, in view of the stage to which evolu- 
tion has brought us, more desirable. 

We should believe in the ultimate reign of peace, if it 
were only because of pure optimism ; for there is some- 
thing in every healthy mind which asserts that what is 
desirable is ultimately probable. Proceeding in this 
wise we locate our goal first, and trace our route to it, 
as best we can, afterwards. Science reaches the same 
conclusion by a different method. There is a progress, 
an evolution, which is not beyond tracing, and which is 
leading us in a certain direction. Follow this move- 
ment, in imagination, and you find it leading to the 
same goal that idealism intuitively sees. Though the 
route be not altogether traceable, its direction is clearly 
enough marked. On the basis of the hardest facts of 
economic science, we were able to say Amen to what 
Doctor Hale has claimed concerning the plenary court 
of the world, that shall, one day, settle disputes with 
authority. Not less than that is what I claim as the re- 
sult that is foreshadowed by the evolution that is now 
in progress. I will concede nothing to idealism in the 
way of the perfection and scope of the court that will 
ultimately be established to settle disputes between na- 
tions, if we wait long enough for it. 

| |What can we have without much waiting ? The evolu- 
tion of which I speak is one that has recently been the 



subject of study among economists. I am not going to 
precipitate upon this meeting a statement of the results 
that economists have reached in the pursuit of what it 
is now the fashion to call dynamic economics. It is, 
however, a study of movements and tendencies ; and it 
tends to make every economist in some sort a prophet of 
the future. He does not base his forecasts on dreams 
and visions, and he does not predict the future without 
qualifications. 

There is evolving, as we all know, a world-state. But 
what is clearer than that, and more important, is that 
there is evolving a world-society, as a result of interna- 
tional influences in economic affairs. The economic so- 
ciety of which we are a part has already embraced the 
whole earth. It used to be the fashion to confine 
economic studies to nations, — to think, for example, that 
the action of demand and supply respected the boundary 
lines of a political state. That is long since discarded, 
and of late very fruitful work has been done in tracing 
the gradual extension of economic influences far beyond 
the boundaries of any political entity. Commerce goes 
to the ends of the world, and that unites all men to some 
extent. Labor moves freely to and fro upon the earth ; 
capital migrates as well. A more important and slower 
movement is the movement of economic method, the 
assimilation of all countries on the earth to an economic 
system that is, in a way, central. The less-advanced 
regions, as it were, annex themselves to the more ad- 
vanced. In methods of organization the outlying locali- 
ties assimilate themselves to this same centre ; and these 
movements follow about in the order in which I have 
named them. Commerce goes first, well in advance, 
and unites the earth loosely ; while these other move- 
ments follow and make the union more complete. 

The economic society of the world is only half evolved, 
or, indeed, a quarter evolved, if we take even the most 
civilized nations of the earth into view ; and among peo- 
ples outside of that circle the movement is far less ad- 
vanced. 

It is possible to see the evolution going on, surely, and 
not slowly, as movements count. All sections of the 
earth are in process of being fused, regardless of nation- 
ality, into one great economic society. In the end it 
must fashion for itself some sort of government. 

Now, if so much progress toward international arbitra- 
tion has been made in the crude, youthful stage of this 
world-state, it is easy to foresee that a very much greater 
progress is possible in the immediate future. But what 
I want to do in particular is to see if, by this method of 
tracing the evolution, we can get any light on the par- 
ticular problem, how much we ought now to ask for, if 
we could have it, and how much we now can probably 
get, if we ask for it, in the way of a court of arbitration. 

I am one of those who think that underneath the imme- 
diate motives which led to the rejection of the treaty 
lately before the Senate there was a motive, unspoken in 
the main, which influenced, not only the senators, but 
very many of the best people of our land. I should be 
greatly surprised if it did not have some influence on 
nearly every member of this Conference. It would not 
have made us unwilling to see that treaty ratified ; it did 
not prevent us from being greatly disappointed that it 
was not. But the country had a certain misgiving, 
which led to a shrinking from the adoption of that treaty 
in the form in which it stood ; and this connects itself, 



